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ABSTRACT • . ' ' 

The last decade "has witnessed considerable advances 
in the' developoent of hardware for foreign laaguage^ teach?.ng; yet 
advances in th^ production^ of software, which deaands treaendous 
outlays of tiae, iaagination, and energy, have no± kept., pace-. 

order to tap the potential of instr^uctional sachines, edac^to.^ 

aliteapt to obviate the econoaic obstacles, aa well as' the inflexible 
pedagogical approaches, characteristic of pajst experiences with 
machine aids.* Ln the furture, teachers will need proper xrainj-ng (and 
credit for their training) , siaple-to-bperate -and readily-available 
eq^ipiaent and materials, and a p.ersonal'conviction as to -the 
usefulness and efficacy* of machine-assisted instruction. Other 
practical suggestions include making* egiiipKent available to the 
community, training media techmicians in the needs of foreign 
languages, profiting from, grass-roots teacher suggestions, 
continually sharing information wi.thin 'the profe'ssion, and . 
demonstrati-ng that the cost of the equipment can be justified by the 
resultant improved learning. Aa the expectations of the 1960^s were 
for the most part unrealized/ ejpect.ations for' the 1970«s must, in 
the words of Hilkiss, "be specified , ^rather thaa hoped-for, concrete 
rather than speculative."' (DB) 
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That there have- t)een ih the last decade cotisiderabie ad- 
vancec 'in ^ the development of machinec \:hich con be used in for- 
eign JLanrraaGe teaching is indisputable: caG::ettec, videotape ^ 
r.QcordorG, cloced circuit televicion, film projectorG /.-/hich 
are sore eanily oper::.ted, overhead projector 3, chortv/ave re- 
cei'verc, coLiputorc offer a multiplicity of poGsibiliti^c. Die- 
cuGcionG of the continuing improvezent in hardv/are are found \ 
in the cource-: listed at'' the end of thiG paper. ^ r 
^ Unfortunately, arid the ctory Goundc only too familiar, ■ 

advanceG in the production of Gofti/arcf have not kept pace., 
-iluch proGramminG, even for 'the neueet devicoG, iG- cteeped ifi 
the theol?ieG of the fiffciec and earlier, and many of the ca- • 
pabilitioa of the moct recent hard\/are are" as yet untapped** 
As Dodge (1968; 336) has pointed out computer-acsiGted in- 
h Gtruction (CaI) requires collaboration between instructional • : 

and computer programmers, and it is the latter- v/ho^ as often ^ 



as not are moct conscious of the as yet luiextended potential 
of the machine. 

LearntnK Tvcm the Past 

. The time is rapidly approaching v/hen 'the use of the com- 
puter, v/ith audio as v/ell as visual and tactile capability 
on plasma screen, becomes feasible at a cost comparabJ.e wijih 
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clacr.room, inctruct ion through ext^enGion of access and time- 
sharing ''(ac Xor oxaxaplo with the University of lilifaois PLATO ^ 
syctem in the? €tate of Illinois). \le would be well advised 
at thic drago to analyze the reasons v/hy the language labora- 
tory, also potonti/all3f of considetable help in language learn- 
-ing, has boon .largely rojocted in recent years^ The follov/- 
ing reasons deserve consideration as warnings: 

1, 'The language laboratory *v/as shipwrecked by a paucity 
of suitable pro-recorded' naterials at accessible prices' l Of 
course, teachofrs could 'buy a set of tape^ to accompany a 
particular te/ct, but, to maintain student interestj^ teachers 
needed a fercat variery of materials from v/hich to drav/ to 
servo many purposes. ' - * 

2. A1? no level of instruction was the administration 
willing to/pay for the nrreat gnnnnt of f p^mtry i:iTn^ ••ppnnii^ed 

/ t 

merely to /prepare and dub lercon tapes to suit the iijterests 
and purposes of specific 'sets of students at particular 'times, 
let alone the vastly 'greater amounts of tine for making their 

j • N 

ovm tapes \;h&re nothiAg suitable was available or financially 
acjes3±j)le. . In far too many . inststnccs , partiqularjly at col- 
lege iQvel, there v/as not even epough money to, pay for prop- 
ei? monfl:torin^^ . 

A. The use of the laboratory v/as tied too, closely to a 
particular approach to lann;uap:e ' teaching: ^ so that a teacher 
v/ishlng to work in another v/ay had either to v/ork out his 
ovm /approach from base up (a process for v/hich he v/as not al— 
lov/M fine or money), to ignore the laboratory, 'or, to please 



the a<iEiinistrarion/ run a laboratory prograa which, as was ^ 
qviito evident to his students, had little or nothiiag to do 
v;ith-v:hat coiinted ac the "real" work. 

If tho language laboratory, electronic classroom, closed- 
circuit telGvicion,. videotape recorder, or even the simple 
cassette recorder in the clascroon or dormitory, let alone 
the computer < are ..to" achieve their potential as aids to learn- 
ing there nuct be much research into new approaches to pro - 
Frranning; conrictent v;ith a changing: approach. to foreigil lan - 
gua-c teaching; . This becomes even more urgent if individual- 
izatipn of instruction, v/ith its. obvious need for machine 
a's si stance, is to survived There is a need for a multipli- 
city of o::perimental segments, modules T units, or capsules 
which can demonstrate ways of making interesting situationarl 
dialogues or cultural "contrasts; present original w^s of 
learning the . grammar ; introduce problem- solving activities; in 
/•olve students •themcelyes in the- making ^through the recording^ 
oV sound tracks, fpr visuals, spontaneous interaction witJa re- 
c<Vded voices, personalities on film, or with the computer 
prdgram;- and develop nej-/ methods for helping students to learn 
\to listen, read, and write at increasingly sophisticated leve; 

\ . - • ' ■ ' ' 

re Do the Teachers in the Schools Stand in Relation to tke 
/ull Int6f:ration of ilachlne-Aided Learning with T hy.r^ Re^^- 
\ilar Activities? 

For the mos-t part, they *are still hiding behind the class 

' *\ 

room\ door for several reasons. 

Mogey . A'GjEdgerto9 (1969:9) has observed so aptly, 



" "It is a fact of life that the more complex (eudia- visual) • 
materials become the more e:rponsive they -are, $Liid the more ex- 
pensive they are the T^ore clocely their purchase must.>J:)e scru- 
tinizQd by those^who hol.d the purse strincs. Economic con- 
siderations make it diffrcult or impossible for teachers to 
use many of these material s^:»" 

2. Convonienco * In^o^ schools, teachers must schedule 
the use of equipme-nr v/ell ahead of time, then use it at that 
particular clans hour v;hether it is appropriate or not. Then . 
the film hasn't arrived, or if it has it is the wrong one, or 
broken, or v/ound backv/ards. (If it is the use of tapes j-;e are 
talking about there is- print-through^ or several recording 

booths are out" of ordt^r. '/e need not mention slides upside 
do<m, or ail old phonograph v/hich does not play r*ecords at the 
speed desired.) In other wordo, teachers are not supplied"^ 
vrlth aides, maintenance "staff ^ or foreign language -claJssrooms - 
v;ith permanent modern equipment they may use as they wish. 

^ The' ne^d is for simple-to-opcrate enuipment and materials, read - 
ily availat)l^' at the rip:ht time . ^ ^ 

3a' Training* Very few teacherSN have been given more thaiy 

^ • \ 

perfunctory training in the^ use of both.^hardv/are and softv/are^ 
They are not thoroughly trained in the operation and mainten- 
ance' of equipment, and in the selection, adaptation, arrange- 
ment, or creation of softv/are and v/ays of liitegr^iting it into 
an ongoing instructional program. They may have discussed 
th.ese- thin^c but they have rarely had thorough ptractical train- 
'ing in the area. It i5' pp v/onder, then, that to most teachGrc 



any form of iiudio-viGua.1 aid is a pleasant extrer ("enrich- 

x 

ment" of the rirogram) and therefore a luzaxry which can be .o- 
mitted v/heh'time is chort. Since they are not actually using 
what is already available, furtheif deyelopment in this area / 
v/ill leave them .untouched, imless they. receive thorouF:h prac - • 
tical traininf£ in taking pictures y nakinfj visual's, recording, 
or dubbing tapcc or cascottes , recording sound tracks for vis- 
uals of various ,kindd,, and writing at least Degments of t)rograms 

LTio is to teach theg ? Agaii^ the teg^char trainers need to 
be enthused and instructed themselves. V/e need demonstration 
' centers near to the teacher's local base, and frequent onpor - 
timitie's for teachers to exchanrre and discuss materials they 
have prepared themselves and to report on available materials 
they have use'd* ^ 

4. Credit for .audio-visual qualifications . Teachers who 
have taken full theoretical and practical courses in the opera*- 
tion and preparing of-'mdfterials for machine-aid-ed learning 
must receive adequate recognition ^ either monetary or in the 
form of specialized appointments* If schools, responding to 
the increasing^ flexibility of academic programs-, set up^ resource 
centers these must be staffed by teachers whp kno\^ how to pro- 
vide the* resources appropriate to the type 6f learning desired. 
Teachors*'with si)ecialized^ training must also be used to Rive 
inservice training to their colleagues. Elton Hocking sayg 
v;e are "a cottage industry" -'(personal communication attached) 
^d we tend tp have* the limited parochial' iriev/ of a cottage 
industry. Effort .must- be made to make our foreign-language 



teaching collcs^gues conscioia^ of the need to involve them- 
selves in the rapid' development going on aroxind them if they 
are not to be marooned in their "foreign langjiage island" as 
the tide rushes on* 

^ 5. Ve tend to teach as v/e were tauRht * If our future' 

i * 

\ 

teachers are to be conscious of the potential for the improve- 
ment of learning provided by properly p^ff^gramed machines, they 
oust have had a coriVincing--e:q)crience themselves at college lev- 
el^ and' yet it is at this level, v/here financial proviji^on_has_ 
been npst generous, that the xinrealized. potential ic the great- 
-€St. It is at' collqge level, that our .collcagueQ. are' least con- 
vinced that the ti-no and effort involved are worth t^e ^'invest- 
ment, and that, as at consequence, student attitudes to the 
language laboratory in particular" have most rapidly deterior- 
a€ed. "there is, therefore, n>eed for a great deal* of encourage- 
ment and convincing demonstration in colleges and Junior col- - 
leges if foreign languages are to keep^up with 'otlaQr subject 
areas In the 'coming CAI.v/avQ.. 

' Can the Computer Succeed \/here tHe Lanp:uap:e Laboratoi?y Failed ? 
. ' Certaijily l^i^potQntial of . the Computer in teaching 'is- 
fantastic and although the hardv/are is very expensive it can* ' 
be shared. It has already proved its ca;pacity for retaining 
student interest and giving t]ie student the feeding that his - 

A f ^ 

needs are receiving- personal and patient attention. Research 
,into programming possibilities is proceeding apace, m other 
areas if not alv/ayo in foreign languages . '■ ■ 



The preparan^ion^of software for the computer, however, • 

reguiroG a tremendous outlay of time, imagination, and energy* 

V/ho is going to be ^ble to give this necessary time to 'the de- 

' \ with • . 

velopment of a variety of programs^ / different approaches? 

A fev; 'dedicates individuals v/ho nay ar may not be in step with 
jxreoent trends in the schools and colleges? A few v/ell-paid 
professionals v/ho produce v/hatover suits them or those who are 
paying them, \/ithout attention to the teachers' diversified 
needs? Are v/e to be foraged into mass instruction administered 
individually,, as Qottinger suggests? Since materials for in- 
-dividual learners require a variety of approaches, where is 
the paragon programmer who v/ill bo able tp>De all things to all 
men (women, chifldren)? As Dodge (1968:J35) has .said: "CAI 
demands fapc* more planning^ and prbgrammin^ of instructional ma- 
terials *on the part of the* teacher than does conventional class- 
room teaching. computer cannot shrug its shoulders \mlesG 

it is told to do so . . 

V/e would do well tp heed Wilkins (19?1j97): "Xp most 
cases, -the ejcpectations » of the,' sixties v/ere unrealizedo For 
the sfeventies, our e^pectjations must be specified, rather'^than 
hoped-for, concrete rather than speculative." 
» • ^ * 

''' Furthe r Practical^ Suggestiopg - , / 

1/ Perhaps therfe is mora f U)ture . in the production ox 6x - 
•periment^i unitg v/hich can bo^ used as Dart of any course ,>>ra ther 
than 'V/aiting until v/hole programs a2?e completed. In this v/ay, 
p^'ogrammers v/ould get earlier feedback and could sfdapt their 

8 
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approach, .seeking to develop the potential of the medivia to* 
"'supply v/hat users need, before becoming frozen into a pro-^. " 
gram v/hich cannot be changed because o*f the years of v;ork and 
enormous amounts of money v;hich v/ent into completing it. These^y 
units could be designed to, fit into kits from which teachers 
extract what they need for specific purpose^. 

2* The profession must not bo pressured into adopting.^ 
and urine eiroensive equi-pment which cannot do more than the 
teacher is "able- to do v/ithout it * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5. Another approach is to analyze v/hat the e:cpensive . - 

equipment (e.g, the computer) does whic.h malces it successful 

in instruction, and then to v;ork out less expensive v;ays 'o^ ' 

V 

doing the same thing. ^ - , 

Uce of the equipment should be made available to the ^ 
community by opening the schools to adult evening classes. 
This can i2:icrease the local comm^ity's interest in providing ^ 
the cost of the* equipment. 

* 

• 5, Above> all v;e must demonstrate that the cost 'of the 
equipment can be \iustif ie<^. by greatly improved learnings; . V/e 
need concrete results in termis of specific realistic objectives. 

6. Dodge_(personal conmimi cation att^hed^ sugge&ts the 
^training: of media technicians in the ^eds of for eip;n languages. 

^ 7, v/e. must reach, the publishers an^ talfe.v/ith them .be- 
■ fore they rush out v/ith ma'te%?ials which the ordinary teacher 
' cannQt easily use ajad adapt. There must be ' continual sharing' ^ 
of information v;i|;hin the profession as to the usefulness of 
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various ty^^-s of_ma*erials to counteract any deceptive a:d*-^ 
vertizing. Richardson (ACmjReview ^: 517) says "Information 
on successfully developed audio-vi3ual materials must. ho pro- , 
mulgated. Suc^h materials must be carefully evaluated to de- - 
termine the reasons for their .success. « We must not think 
only of.ta^es and computer programs, but keep in mind that^ 
there will^ be a continuing need for more and better- films for 
T.V. , classroom use, and even computer visuals. The need for.' 
„..rs reports and for more articles- in professional jburnal.s ^ 
in v;hich teachers tell "T/hat they did cannot be over-emphasi.ed, 
(The NAT.LD Journal has tried to fill this gap -but has not been ^ 
' sufficiently well supported. ) ^ ' ■ . ' 

• ■ 8. ..To ^^^^^^n th. grassroots, Rickardson (ACT53,Jevi^^ 
4:51?) also states: "More "planning and experimentation must . 
be done' to determine exactly how teachers' and ''students can ' 
Bake the best use of the media available." We must trust tHe . 
Judgment of our 'teachers and Involve them as initiators of 
and participants in classroom research and seek to develop • 
m*oreiand more their professional confidence as kiystones in ■ 
any educational advance^' * ^ 
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